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EXCALIBUR 





Typical of the six-year struggle which American Export has waged to gain entry 
into the field of long distance over-water air line operation, is the name of their 
first giant four-motored flying boat, the Excalibur. 


The name Excalibur is handed down from King Ar- 


thur’s legendary Knights of the Round Table, and exemplifies the prowess of this famous King of the 


Sth century over his adversaries. 


According to the legend, Excalibur was the name of a sword which 


King Arthur unfixed from a miraculous stone after others had failed, thus proving himself the man who 
was to be king. Shown in the inset is Mrs. Henry A. Wallace, wife of the Vice President of the United 


States, christening the Vought-Sikorsky flying boat, “Excalibur,” on Jan. 17 at Stratford, Conn. 


the christening ceremonies, which were attended by many dignitaries, were ended, the huge flying boat 
took to the air on her maiden flight, to establish another important milestone in the field of air trans- 


portation. 


LATE NEWS 
IN BRIEF 

















Express 

Air express shipments in 1941 
totaled 1,306,629, the largest for 
any year in history and a gain of 
21.2% over 1940, the air express 
division of the Railway Express 
Agency announced recently. 


Training 

Naval aviators will be trained 
at a school that is being establish- 
ed at the Fort Worth Municipal 
Airport. American Airlines, Inc., 
will operate the school and train- 
ing will begin on March 15. Cost, 
plus a fixed fee of $1.00, will be 
the contract basis with the Navy. 
Aids 

Captain Jack Knight, veteran 
United Air Lines pilot, was fea- 
tured on the Chicago Herald- 
American “Buy _Bombers with 
Defense Stamps’? radio show over 
station WIND on Feb. 18. 
*(Continued on Page 6, Col. 3) 








Permission Granted Amer. Export by 


CAB For New York-Ireland Route 


Using the world’s longest range |Inc., steamship company, has had 
four-motored commercial airplane, |@ certificate approved by the CAB 
the Vought-Sikorsky “Excalibur,” | for operation of an air line to Lis- 
American Export Airlines, Inc.,|bon, Portugal, but was unable to 
plans to begin regular air service | get from Congress the finances for 
between New York and Foynes,|carrying the mail which would 
Ireland, early in April in what will| have made such a line profitable 
be the first non-stop air line across |@nd, consequently, this route has 
the Atlantic. A temporary cer-| not been operated. It still has no 
tificate for operation of this route |mail-carrying privileges, although 
has been granted American Export | officials of the company testified 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board, |that to operate without one would 
and approved by President Roose- | mean an annual loss of $196,000. 
velt. |May Refuel If Necessary 

Since July 1, 1940, American| Although the service is planned 
Export Airlines, which is con-| aS a non-stop flight, the CAB cer- 
trolled by American Export Lines,| (Continued on Page 3, Col. 4) 























| 1941 Greatest 


$2,500 FOR A BOOK 
Pep ‘Revenue Year 


Like to write? 
to tell? 

Alfred A. Knopf, publisher, 
announces a prize of $2,500 
for an autobiographical book- 
length manuscript by an Amer- 
ican aviator. To be eligible, a 
flier must now be employed as 
a commercial, military or naval 
pilot. Maintenance men, exec- 
utives, and so forth may not 
compete. The material must 
be autobiographical and it must 
all be true, and so far as pos- 
sible, verifiable. 

All entries must be made on 
formal entry blanks, which may 
be obtained on request from 
Curtis Brown, literary agent 
who will handle all manuscripts, 
347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Closing date is 
June 30, 1942. 


Got a story 


Recent reports reveal that a 
profit of $3,587,937 was made by 
the Post Office Department’s do- 
mestic air mail service during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1941. 
It was the most successful year 
since the air.mail service was in- 
augurated. 

Revenues of the Department 
rose to $23,920,465, an increase 
of more than 12% over 1940, 
while payments to domestic air 
carriers were $20,332,528, an in- 
crease of only 142% over 1940. 
Never before has this profit (rev- 
enue vs. payments) even ap- 
proached $1,000,000. Even after 
charging off “direct”? costs at- 
tributable to air mail such as mo- 
tor vehicle service, expenses at-air 

















(Continued on Page 8, Col, 1) 





When | 


Military Need Is 
Basis of Talks 


Conferences between line repre- 
sentatives and military leaders on 
the subject of a greater utilization 
| of experienced pilots’ flying hours 
were reopened several weeks ago 
in Washington and at the Head- 
quarters offices of the Air Line 
Pilots Association in Chicago. 

'| Consideration of the Problem Is 

| Not New to Air Line Pilots 

| The matter of how the air line 
| pilots might best cooperate with 
| the armed forces in the prosecu- 
|tion of the present war is by no 
|means new. The first conferences 
on the subject were held a num- 
| ber of months ago when David L. 
Behncke, President of ALPA, con- 
| ferred with leading Air Corps of- 
| ficials on the advisability of air 
| line pilots’ doing ocean ferry duty. 
| These plans for the most part fail- 
jed to materialize for the rea- 
|son that the ferry officials of 


POETIZED FLIGHT 
HIS MONUMENT 


This is the first great sonnet || 
of World War II. It was writ- || 
ten by John Gillespie Magee, || 
Jr., 19 year old American flyer 
killed last Dec. 11 in action 
with the Royal Canadian Air 
Force. 

Poet Archibald MacLeish, li- 
brarian of Congress, says it 
ranks with John McCrae’s “In 
Flanders Fields’ and Rupert 
Brooke’s “‘The Soldier,” immor- 
tal poems of the first World 
War. It was recently published 
in the New York Herald-Trib- 
une. 

This sonnet has been placed 
with “The Soldier” and “In 
Flanders Fields” in a newly- 
opened exhibition of “poems of 
faith and freedom” at the Li- 
brary of Congress. It will also 
be posted in all pilot training 
centers of the British Empire. 


HIGH FLIGHT 
I have slipped the 
bonds of earth 
And danced the skies 
laughter-silvered wings; 
Sunward I’ve climbed and 
joined the tumbling mirth 
Of sun-split clouds — and 
done a hundred things 
You have not dreamed of — 
wheeled and soared and 
swung 
High in the sunlit silence. 





(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1) 


Flight Strips Along 
Main U.S. Highways 





O, 


surly 


on 


Flight strips along public high- 
| ways, ranging from 3,000 to 8,000 
| feet in length and 150 to 300 feet 
|in width, which are designed to 

Hov’ring there, | provide auxiliary landing fields for 
I’ve chased the shouting wind ||bombers and pursuit planes, are 

along and flung | already under construction in var- 


~ ee craft thru footless |ious parts of the nation. They are 
atis ofr air. 


Up, the lon delrion, burn || anced with x praiminary appre 
_ ing blue iF poe ws 
‘ ss. 
, gs pel lyre ny - | Lt. Col. Stedman Hanks of the 
Where never lark, or even ea- || Army Air Corps, originator of the 
gle, flew; flight strips, said “‘they will allevi- 
And, while with silent, lifting || ate crowding at main air bases, 
mind I’ve trod and thus lessen the risk of large 
The high untrespassed sanctity |} <cale bombing losses.” 
of space, — d After the war they will be a 
Put out my ee oa boon for the expected tremendous 

















touched the face of God. : . < oae A 
increase in civilian flying. 











—Harris & Ewing Photo, Courtesy American Aviation 
TRIPLES A smiling, pleasant appearing young attorney, L. 
Welch Pogue, from “out loway way,” was recently 
and in rapid succession singled out as the recipient of triple honors. 
He was sworn in as a member of the Civil Aeronautics Board on Jan. 
15. At the same time he was appointed Chairman of the Board for 
1942, and a few days later he was made an honorary member of the 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences. Administering the oath is Wen- 
dell Berge (right), Assistant Attorney General. Chairman Pogue was 
nominated by President Roosevelt on Dec. 30 to be a member of the 
CAB, replacing G. Grant Mason, Jr., whose term expired Dec. 31, 
1941. The appointment was confirmed by the Senate Jan. 9, and 
shortly thereafter President Roosevelt made him Chairman of the 
Board. Mr. Pogue is a graduate of the University of Nebraska, and 
for eight years practiced law in Boston and New York. He joined the 
CAA in 1938 as assistant general counsel and was made general coun- 
sel on Aug. 14, 1939. His present appointment with the CAB expires 
Dec. 13, 1947. 
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‘Public Safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours, minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.”’ 

—President Roosevelt. 








|tary importance. Charlie Richards 


|toward creating a lumber short- 


Council No. 22, AA 
New York, N. Y. | 


|By ERNIE GANN | 


It’s getting so it takes a session | 
with a computer to tell just plain | 
gossip from just plain rumor | 
around the world’s biggest (and | 


|fastest sinking) airport. No more | 


do you get a nice juicy piece all | 
down pat and nicely embroidered | 
for repetition, than along comes | 
some guy with a fancy new story 
that makes: yours Took like a nur- 
sery rhyme. I can, however, vouch 
and swear by one story... and | 
sh-h-h . ... it’s of the greatest mili- | 


says so. 

A “Slight Miscalculation” 
Lantern - jawed, cigar - chewing | 

Johnny Adams, of the Boston 

Back-Bay Adamses, did his bit 


age by building a fancy desk in| 





KEEPING AN EYE ON THE BALL 


As the war moves into more serious stages, it is becoming increas- | 
ingly apparent that it is going to be up to everyone to keep his eye on | 
the ball if we are to win—and certainly this is one war we can’t afford | 
to lose. This is not a war of conquest nor of gain for the United | 
Nations nor for any of the more common reasons for which wars are | 
usually fought. This is a war that will decide for many generations | 
whether the governments of free people will survive. Absolutely 
everything—every right, every hope of the American people—is at 
stake. This is a war of civilization agaifist a few power-crazed fan- | 
atics who have managed to maneuver themselves into power, and with | 
the aid of modern weapons of war—the airplane, the tank, the sub- | 
marine—are making a bid for world domination such as hitherto has | 
never even been dreamed of. ; | 

There is not the slightest doubt but that Hitler, Mussolini, and | 
Hirohito are merely lightweight imitators of would-be world dominat- | 
ors who have gone before—Napoleon Bonaparte, “The Little Corpo- 
ral,” 1769-1821; Genghis Khan, the “Mongolian Conqueror,” 1162- | 
1227; Attila the Hun, the “Scourge of God,” 406-456; Alexander the | 
Great, 356-323 B. C.; and others of the same ilk. 

However, the current trio of Wir iiber alles tyrants presents a 
far more formidable threat than did their predecessors, because of 
the modern weapons they have copied and forged in large numbers, 
none of which they or their followers had the ingenuity to devise; yet | 
they are now using these machines of destruction against the rest of | 


the world which would rather go along peacefully and mind its own}. . 


business. These power-crazed demagogues, one of whom even claims 
to be the Son of Heaven, are also armed with clever propaganda ma- | 
chines which manufacture all sorts of fancy, so-called ‘new order’ 
crackpot ideas — all nauseatingly hypocritical to people who really 
think for themselves. | 

Few will deny that the situation is serious, yet many of our lead- | 
ers are still indulging in the good old American pastime of sniping at 
one another. Much of the news has been filled with criticism of work- | 
ers’ organizations, strikes, and the usual happenings that are akin to 
economic warfare. Professional molders of public opinion have trans- 
formed many people into labor organization haters. If all such criti- 
cizers and their listeners would go sufficiently deep into the why’s and | 
wherefore’s of these happenings, they would more than likely find that | 
most of the labor trouble we have had is merely a struggle on the part 
yoo working people to obtain their fair share of the national defense 

ollar. 

Now let’s look at the other side of the picture. Senator Harry S. 
Truman heads a committee in Washington, the purpose of which is to 
investigate abuses in the national defense program. Recently, this | 
committee made a report of its findings, after turning the spotlight of | 
investigation on private industry, labor, Army, Navy, and war produc- 
tion management. This report is amply studded with such items as: 
exorbitant fees . . . excessive profits .. . two hundred and fifty $1 a 
year men and 631 without-compensation men serving with the OPM, | 
many of whom are still evidently receiving fancy salaries from the 
firms they represent . . . industrial lobbyists that are paid a king’s ran- | 
som for the contracts that they manage tv obtain for private industry | 
... favoritism ... huge rewards, etc., etc. One shipyard representative, | 
told the committee that the Navy offer “gave us a profit of $1.80 per | 
day on every man we had, and I think we had around 35,000. If it | 
hadn’t been for taxes, we could have handled our profits with a steam- 
shovel.” When the committee indicated an intention to investigate ship 
conversion work, the report points out that a number of the companies 
voluntarily requested reduced payments. 

Without attempting to go into the pros and cons of all this, we 
merely wish to point out that there are two sides to all of the “I’m- 
right-and-you-are-a-such-and-such” hullabaloo about which we have 
been reading so much, and to point out also that regardless of all this 
static, the time has arrived for everyone to quit sniping at one another 
and to keep his eyes on the ball, if we are to win this war—and win we 
must. Too many people are saying with much chest beating, “Well, 
now look here. I’m just as patriotic as anybody, but when somebody 
else does this or that, or something is handled this way or the other, 
I will be right in there pitching. I’ll do my share, etc., etc.’ Obvi- 
ously, all such loose chatter can be placed in the category of human 
conscience appeasement. After the criticizers have all done their part, 
—_ not until them, are they really in a position to criticize the other 
ellow. 

Obviously, none of us wants to get hurt or suffer worse conse- 

uences, but there is still plenty of meaning in the words of that great 
volutionary War patriot, Patrick Henry, who said, “‘Give me liberty 
or give me death.”” Unless we keep our eyes on the ball, we are very 
likely to lose the former, and if we do, we may as well suffer the latter. 
—David L. Behneke 





| ages to keep his Schneider at 18+. 
| It has often been said that a man’s 
| background is important! 


|hand over its glistening exterior? 


|can’t be done in a week or two. 


| ton, could squeeze that desk past 


| stunning 








Here’s conclusive proof of how 


“Desperate Desmond” Shipley, 
American Airlines Captain, man- 








his basement. And was it fancy! 
. the last word all around... 
and did he work! .. . for months 
on end and was he proud 
when he gently passed a loving 


Then came the day —the big 
day—to move it up to Johnny’s 
own ivory tower away from the 
troublesome world. It isn’t a cinch 
to build a desk like that... it 


This was a desk a man might work 
at for a lifetime — perhaps great 
works to benefit mankind might 
spring from its generous top. 
But hold! Something is awry! 
Huff and puff! ... what the d 
h ? You guessed it. Neither 
man nor beast, genius nor simple- 








the basement door! A “slight mis- 
calculation,” a trifling error with a 
decision tagged to it: 
Tear down the house, or leave the 
desk in the basement. When last 
spoken to sympathetically, Johnny 
growled more fearsomely than 
usual—allowed as to how he’d find 
a way. The score so far: Desk, 1; 
Adams, 0. 

A Passenger’s Tooth; 

a Pilot’s Sorrow! 

While we’re up in the lair of 
the “18” boys, we might mention, 
in passing, that after a landing at 
Providence the other day Captain 
Louie (If-I-had-a-thousand-head- 
of-steers) Ricks, popped his tousl- 
ed head out of the cockpit window 
and inquired in none-too-gentle 
terms of the agent what in h 
the delay was and why didn’t they 
get going. 

When the apple-cheeked agent, 
quite unaware of Louie’s reputa- 
tion as a greaseball lander, ex- 
plained that a search was in prog- 
ress throughout the passenger 











Bulova in Hand, 
Eyes Scan Sky 


By JEFFERIS STETSON 
Council No. 6, AA 


Boston, Mass. 


“It must be three o’clock’”’ is 
the caption under the month of 
August on American’s 1942 calen- 
dar, which pictures an old farmer, 
Bulova in hand, eyes turned sky- 
ward, and two draft horses, eyes 
turned no place in particular. 

The same applies to the efficient 
organization at ALPA Headquar- 


|ters. After the first of the month 


check, the next letter from ALPA 
means it must be the tenth of the 
month, newsletter deadline the 
fifteenth, and scribes are urged to 
greater efforts — that only three 
newsletters have been received. 
Can Also Toast Marshmallows 
All of which makes one think 
of the turnout for a council meet- 
ing in Boston. Capt. Johnny 
Adams proclaimed in no uncertain 
terms last meeting that this was 
his next to last appearance — no 
fooling. He reasoned that if all 
the others could stay at home and 
toast their marshmallows, or some- 


thing equally important, then he | 


would make his final bow at the 
next session at which, as usual, a 
quorum was not present. 

All four captains, including 
Chairman Allison, and three co- 
pilots in attendance, out of the 30 
Boston based pilots, were in full 
agreement and heartily approved 
a one dollar tax for unexcused 
members hereafter. ‘Besides,’ 
growled Johnny Adams, “I always 
bring one of my deluxe cigars to 
these meetings.” (He thinks we 
like them.) 

Deluxe Stoogies Are Precaution 
Against Iced Engines 

The opinion has been expressed 
that Johnny primarily smokes 
these deluxe stoogies as an emerg- 
ency measure against losing an 
engine because of ice, in which 
case he calmly flips said stoogy 
out the window, down carburetor 
scoop, and—phooey—his troubles 
are over. Either the ice melts and 
the engine thrives again or it does 
a painful choking death. Johnny 
himself said he’d now persuaded 
his copilot, Dick Swann, to smoke 
his deluxe model too. I suppose 
this is for added protection to the 
right engine. 

The subject of greatest contro- 
versy at Boston for the past 
month has been on the new Amer- 
ican Retirement plan which is a 
group insurance policy with the 
John Hancock Insurance. Com- 
pany. A heated discussion was 
held with one of the John Han- 
cock’s representatives at a council 
meeting in which everyone at- 
tempted to find the weak link in 
the plan. However, at the end, all 
were satisfied with its benefits. 
O’Connor Is Poor Insurance Bet 


There was only one person 
present who was more in favor 
of the plan than the insurance 
representative himself — Chuck 
O’Connor, who howled with de- 
light and outtalked the insurance 
man two to one. Needless to say, 
Chuck has been with American 
since the beginning, and will soon 
be “nigh on to 50,” and, what is 
more, Chuck’s active life of cham- 
pionship Navy boat crews, Navy 








(Continued on Page 4, Col. 4) 


(Continued on Page 4, Col. 3) 




















“To fly West, my friend, is a 
am we all must take for a final 
check.” 


Iu Constant Memoriam 
Accidental Active 








Barrett, Joseph C., Jr.—P. A. A. 
Barron, John M., Jr.—A. A. 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Ed.—U. A. L. 
Blom, Edwin W.—U. A. L. 
a a W. L.—W. A. E. 
Bohnet, Frederick L.—T. W. A. 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P, A. A. 
Bowen, J. E.—T. W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Brandon, James L.—U, A. L. 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 
Brunk, Paul 8.—P. A. A. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. - 
Chamberlain, Cassius B.—N. W. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. 8. 
Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Dace, Fra E.—W. A. L. 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. L. 
avis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. A. L. 


George, Hal—T. W. A. 
Gillette, Morgan A.—T. W. A. 
Gower, Vernon I.—D. A. L. 


e, 8S. H.— 
Hallgren, W. 
Hill, George W.—A. A 


Holbrook, Clyde M.—A. A. 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—P. A. A. 
Jamellier, Stanley E.—C. A, L. 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. L. 
Jones, Lloyd E.—U. A. L. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A. A. 
King, George B.—P. A. A. 
Komdat, Albert C.—E. A. L. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A. 
Livermore, Joe—N. W. 

Lucas, Al—W. A. 8. 

Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, John B.—C. & 8S. A. L. 


Neff, Harold—U ~ 

Noe, Earl J.—T. W. A. 

Norby, Raymond B.—N. W. 
ell, M. T.—A. 

*Onsgard, Alden—N. W. A 


Paschal, A.—P. A. A 
erry, J. A.—E. A. L. 
Person, Addison G.—P. A. A. 
Potter, Norman W.—U. A. L. 
Parsley, C. H.—Panagra 
Radoll, R. W.—U. A. L. 
Riggs, Russell S.—A. A. 
Robbins, Wm. J. B.—A. A. 
Rose, John A.—K. L. M. 
Rousch, Chas. W.—N. W. 
Rust, F. H.—A. A. 
Salisbury, Hervey M.—T. W. A. 
Sandblom, J. V.—C. P. 
SanSeqntn, Thomas E.—U, A. L. 
uceda, 4 M.—P. A. A. 


Terletzky, A. 
= omas, a en A L. 
om pson. v ° 
Underwood, Sanford L.—A A 
Vance, Claire K.—U. L 
aldron, J A. A 
. A 


West, F. W.—N. W. 
Wieselmayer, Otto—P. A. A. 
Williams, Wayne C.—T. W. A. 
Williamson, P. B.—E. A. L. 
Worthen, John A.—W. W. 
*Wright, J. S.—T. W. A. 
Young, George 8.—U. A. L. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C. & 8. A. L. 
Natural 
Blomgren, Lloyd I.—A, A. 
Cochrane, Robert M.—U. A. L. 
Fife, John A.—C. A. 
*Gambee, Harley T.—T. W. A. 
Hohag, R. J.—N. W. 
Jamieson, Leland S.—E. A. L. 
woCounaghey. Ira M.—A. A, 
Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. A. 
Swanson, Axel—A. A. 
Inactive 
Frank W.; Ashford, 
; Barr, Julius; Burford, Dean 
W.; Caldwell, G. Q.; 
Chas. M.; Hulsman, Herbert W.; 
Hunter, Lewis W.; Judy, H. RB.; 
Kerwin, J. J.; Noyes, Dewey L.3 
Ormsbee, F.; Riddle, Glenn L.; 
Revisions, J. 73 2 usch, Usher 
«5 y' “> 
Ho C.; Veblen, E. H.; Wal- 
bridge, Donald C.; Wheaton, Har- 


o H.; Whittemore, Fred : 
Wolf, John F.; Willey, Sidney “i: 
Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. 8.; Kiser, Daniel. 

Unemployed 


Downs, Lloyd; Hays, 
Keadle, Floyd E) Rhinee 4 a 
Active U. S. Air Corps 
postr, James E.; Nelson, Frank- 

in ~ 


Honorary 
Greene, Dr. Ralph; Rogers, Will. 
* Apprentice Member. 


Anderline, 
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| Air Line Pilots 
Will Co-operate 


THE AIR LINE PILOT Three 


FLIGHTS TO START IN APRIL 


(Continued from Page 1) 

















| port to gain sufficient foothold to 
tificate will allow the company’s | >€&!" operation have been lengthy 
planes to stop at such intermediate | and stormy. Shortly after Ameri- 
points as Lisbon, Horta in the | °@" Export received its certificate 
Azores, and Bermuda for refuel- | from the CAB to operate an air 
ing and other emergency purposes. | line to Lisbon on June 4, 1940, 
The distance from New York to|the Industry was surprised when 
Foynes is, 3,065 miles. | Congress stepped in and withheld 

James Eaton, Vice President of |*Ppropriations to the new com- 
American Export Airlines, said the | P®"Y: So far as is known, this is 
Excalibur will begin the flight the first time such action was ever 


(Continued from Page 1) 
i the United States and Canada 
failed to reach an agreement on 
a basis of employment of line 
pilots. However, there are now a 
goodly sprinkling of air line pilots 
scattered throughout the ocean 
ferry operations, including both the 
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North and South Atlantic routes 
and there are also some in domes- 
tic ferry service. This number is 
being constantly augmented. 
Conferences Held with General 
Connolly and CAB Chmn. Pogue 


At the recent talks relating to 


| the subject of a greater number of 


air line pilots reverting from civ- 
ilian status to military status to 
aid with the present war, a great 


| many phases of the problem were 


ams 


earefully weighed. 
conferences Brig. Gen. Donald H. 
Connolly, U. S. Army Director of 
Civil Aviation, and L. Welch 
Pogue, Chairman of the Aeronau- 
tics Board, were spokesmen for 
the Government, representing the 
Army and Navy and the national 
defense interests generally. 


The first conference was held 


with Chairman Pogue on Feb. 9 in | 


followed 


conference 


which was 
another 


Washington, 
closely with 


with General Connolly at ALPA’s | 


Chicago office on Feb. 16. 
Numerous Plans Considered 
—None Practical 

The problem has been discussed 
by the Central Executive Council 
of the ALPA at every one of its 
meetings for the past several 
months. At these meetings many 
suggested plans were carefully 
gone into. Practically all of the 
suggestions made by members of 
the CEC, local councils, and mem- 
bers, were meritorious with the 
exception that the development of 
the actual machinery to place 
them into effect invariably proved 
to be of such a character as to 
render them impractical. 
Many Pilots Are Army 
and Navy Trained 

It has always been common 
knowledge that a large percentage 
of air line pilots received their 
preliminary training in the air 
branches of the Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps, ani many of them 
retained Reserve Commissions. Al- 
though there has always been con- 


siderable argument, on the part of | 


some, as to the military worth of 
the air line pilots, there has never 
been any doubt of this worth in 
the minds of honest-to-goodness 
‘‘Mitchellite” advocates of ade- 
quate air power to safeguard the 
hard won freedom of the Amer- 
ican people: 

The military worth of the air 
line pilots in time of war is divided 
into two categories. 

First, it must be recognized 
that to keep the air lines operat- 
ing at efficient levels is a very im- 
portant adjunct to the successful 
prosecution of a war. Second, 
any of their number that might be 
spared from this operation can 
serve the country well in almost 
any capacity where more extensive 
flying experience counts for the 
difference between success and 
failure. 

War May Be Added Proof of 
Correctness of ALPA Principle 

The Air Line Pilots Association 
through the years has been a 
staunch advocate of the principle, 
and against all forms of opposi- 
tion, that the monthly flight time 
of air line pilots should be limited 
to a figure that definitely assures 
safety to the air-traveling public. 
At the same time, such a limita- 
tion builds up a potent number 
of experienced pilots for wartime 
emergency duty should the need 
become acute. The soundness of 
this theory may further be demon- 
strated in the present war. Dur- 
ing almost the entire past. decade, 
the flight time of air line pilots 
has been limited to 85 hours per 
month. This has done more to 


During the | 





MEET STRATO 
TO REPLACE THE ORIGINAL STRATO LIZZIE AS MAS- | 


|NEW LIZZIE 


| COT or TWA PILOTs. 





—TWA Photo 
LIZZIE, JR., ORPHAN KITTEN CHOSEN 


LIZZIE, JR., SELECTED FOR HER REMARKABLE 
| RESEMBLANCE TO HER CELEBRATED PREDECESSOR, WAS ONE OF MANY CATS | 


| AND KITTENS OFFERED TO THE AIR LINE PILOTS FOLLOWING THE AN- 


ELLING CASE. 
| LAST YEAR’S EASTER BONNET. 


NOUNCEMENT A MONTH AGO THAT LIZZIE, SR., HAD MYSTERIOUSLY DIS- 
APPEARED FROM HER HOME AT LAGUARDIA FIELD IN NEW YORK, ENDING 
A COLORFUL CAREER THAT INCLUDED MORE THAN 100,000 MILES OF AIR 
TRAVEL, A HOLLYWOOD CONTRACT, AND OVER A DOZEN CAT SHOW AWARDS. 
| THE NEW LIZZIE IS PICTURED HERE INSTALLED IN HER NAMESAKE’S TRAV- 
TACKED ON THE DOOR IS A PICTURE OF LIZZIE, SR., IN 











| Air Safety and Good Operating 
| Practice Paramount 
| During the current discussions 
about greater utilizatior. of the 
flying hours of experienced pilots, 
lit was advocated that because of 
the military needs of the pres- 
jent war the air line pilots should 
| fly more than 85 hours. Also, it 
was pointed out that sight must 
|not be lost of the fact that there 
are many angles connected with 
this problem that are vital to the 
well-being of the  air-traveling 
public. 

That the air line pilots would 
fly more to aid with the prosecu- 


always been assumed. At the same 
time, if the high operating stand- 
ards that have been established by 
the country’s air line operators 
are to be maintained, this question 
will always have to be very care- 
fully dealt with. Another angle is, 
the air line pilots certainly do not 
wish to be regarded as sufficiently 
gullible to be taken on any snipe 
hunts by dollar patriots and, 
strange as it may seem, this spe- 
cies, war or no war, is still with 
us. In the final analysis, the po- 
| sition of the air line pilots can 
more than likely be summed up 
in these words: reasonable extra 
hours for purely wartime need, 
| but—not one hour for increased 
profits. 

A Tired Pilot Is An Unsafe Pilot 

It has become almost a byword 
of the American air-traveling pub- 
lic and all those connected with 
the industry, that a tired pilot is 
an unsafe pilot, and certainly 
there can be no argument against 
the same criterion in regard to 
military pilots. 

For example, if two knights of 
the blue take off to battle it out 
in the dizzy heights where no 
quarter is given and none is asked, 
one of the contestants could not 
be placed at a greater disadvan- 
tage than to be just plain tired. 
Behncke Says: “It Must be 
Strictly a War Measure” 

During the conferences on the 
subject of the air line pilots’ fly- 
ing more hours, several quite ob- 
viously ridiculous proposals were 
advanced. One was that air line 
pilots fly 125 hours per month. 
This was quickly vetoed by all 
concerned and the discussions re- 
verted back to common-sense rea- 
soning. Finally, President 
Behncke, in an attempt to cut 
through all of the confusion and 
involvements, came out and stated 
flatly that if the air line pilots did 
agree to fly more hours, it would 
be strictly on the basis of the 
needs of the military services and 
it would have to be recognized 
now and after the war as just 
that—free of all else and all other 
factors and elements. 

President Behncke went on to 
point out that even this idea could 





tion of an all-out serious war. has | 


| 
| 


| mon-sense reasoning and having 
| pilots sleeping in cockpits with hu- 


|Man cargoes depending on them | 


| for the safety of their lives. 

| Line Pilots Will Do Their Part 

| It is a reasonably safe predic- 
tion that the air line pilots will 


|agree to fly more monthly hours | 
| during the present war, but they | 


will do so purely on the basis of 
military need and when the war 
| ends so will end, automatically, the 


| legislation permitting more month- | 
ly flying hours for the air line | 


pilots. 

Administration and Armed 

| Forces in Agreement 

It is worthy of note that the 
| Government representatives in this 
situation, including both General 
Connolly and Chairman Pogue, are 
very definite and unalterable in 
their opinion that whatever is done 
to increase the monthly flying 
hours of air line pilots is to be 
considered purely and one hun- 
dred per cent a war-time meas- 
ure. It was very clearly brought 
out at all the recent conferences 





the armed forces of the United 
States would want to do anything 
|in time of war that would in any 
way tend to take away from the 
| air line pilots anything in the way 
| of economic gains that they fought 
|so hard to establish in peacetime 
| and which have worked out so well 
for many years. 

| February a Busy Month 

| The month of February was a 
| very_busy one for ALPA. The Cen- 
| tral Executive Council held meetings 
}on Feb. 19 and 28. The Engineering 
|}and Air Worthiness Advisory Com- 
| mittee held a meeting on Feb. 17. A 
| heavy calendar was disposed of. 

The committee that is advising 
| with Mayor F. H. LaGuardia on the 
| building of a new super airport for 
|New York City held a meeting in 


some time between April 1 and 5. 
Three Trips Weekly 








that obviously neither the Admin- | 
istration nor the representatives of | 


American Export will make 
three trips weekly, using their 
fleet of giant Vought-Sikorsky fly- 
ing brats, one of which on Jan. 17 
| was christened the “Excalibur,” by 
Mrs. Henry A. Wallace, wife of 
the Vice-President of the United 
States. 

The Excalibur is the first of 
American Export’s fleet, additional 
units of which will be completed 
| within the next few months. The 
planes are being fitted to accom- 
|modate 16 passengers and a sub- 
| stantial load of mail and express. 

Built by Vought-Sikorsky Air- 
craft Division, United Aircraft 
Corporation, the thirty-ton giants 
are capable of breaking existing 
world’s records in several recog- 
|nized international performance 
| classifications, according to Igor I. 
| Sikorsky, pioneer multi-engined 
|aircraft designer. 

The certificate of operation 
under which American Export is 
|planning to start operations in 
April, will remain in effect sub- 
ject to the need for such service 
|in the interest of national defense 
as determined by the CAB. 


| such need no longer exists, is left 
|to the CAB to decide. 
American Export Will 
Provide Competition 

The active entrance of Ameri- 
can Export into the over-ocean air 
| line operating field on a regularly 
|scheduled point-to-point basis will 
|mark the beginning of an era in 


| Which there will be more than one 





| foreign field. 
| The efforts of American Ex- 








| New York on Feb. 17. It is reported 
that the airport building representa- 
|tives of ayor LaGuardia and 
ALPA’s committee made good prog- 
ress, and that New York’s new air- 
ort will be one of the largest, if not 
he largest, in the entire world. 
Members of ALPA’s Idlewild Air- 
port committee are: R. A. Dunahoo, 
TWA, chairman; H. P. Little, UAL 
F. J. Nolan, PAA; W. S. 
AA; and W. B. Inman, EAL. 

When approached recently on the 
| subject of whether the present war 
|had diminished the duties normally 
imposed on the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation to represent its many mem- 
bers scattered throughout almost the 
entire Western Hemisphere, Presi- 
dent Behncke said: ‘‘Whoever has 
any ideas like this, I personally in- 
| vite to follow me around for a while 
|}and see what goes on. War always 
|}means greatly added burdens and, 
| certainly, the burdens on ALPA 
have not diminished. In fact, they 
are constantly increasing.’ 








In 
| 
|short, the question as to when | 


| air line company competing in the | 


instituted. 


It is a certainty that the new 
| foreign field operator is more than 
averagely tenacious, for had it not 
been, it is a foregone conclusion 
| that it would have stepped out of 
the field after receiving the re- 
fusal of Congress to appropriate 
the necessary funds-to permit it 
te operate. All concerned are in 
agreement that this was a very 
| husky blow to the midriff. 
Foreign Air Traffic Will 
Expand After the War 


| All this notwithstanding, plus 
other discouragements, American 
| Export is still very much in the 
| field. It now appears that it will 
shortly have a chance to prove its 
|mettle in actual over-ocean opera- 
tion. Obviously, it can be said 
without too much speculation that 
|this new company will remain in 
the field once it gets started by 
| actually proving that it can suc- 
| cessfully operate in long-distance 
over-ocean flying. The principal 
| reason for this is that the foreign 
air transportation field will be 
| greatly expanded at the end of 
| the war and the chances for more 
|companies to enter the field will 
| become increasingly probable. 


Another controversy that surg- 
| ed back and forth in the American 
Export operating picture was the 
fact that it originally attempted 
|to begin operations on a route ex- 
|ploration basis with two-motor 
|equipment. This factor probably 
| contributed more to its early set- 
| backs than any other one thing. 


| Twenty-five Pilots Hired 
| By Company to Fly Route 


| The new operation from New 
| York to Foynes via Lisbon, Horta 

in the Azores, and Bermuda for 
|refueling purposes only, will be 
| undertaken with up-to-the-minute 
| modernly - equipped four - motored 
| Sikorsky flying boats. It is ex- 
|pected to begin operations with 
|approximately twenty-five pilots 
| of various statuses, most of whom 


‘|the company will employ during 


the next several months. The new 
Sikorskys will carry a total crew 
| of eleven, consisting of: Captain, 
| first officer, second officer, third 
officer, fourth officer, engineering 
officer, ass’t. engineering officer, 
radio officer, ass’t. radio officer, 
purser, and steward. 

The company’s offices are locat- 
ed at 25 Broadway, New York 
City. 














UNCLE SAM’S FALCONS 





These are American warplanes which have left a trail 





=s 


of spec- 


be carried only to a certain point, 
and then it would be better to re- 
duce the number of air line sched- 
ules and institute and promulgate 
stricter priorities on air travel 
rather than go beyond good com- 


. . tacular exploits along the world’s many battle fronts. Libya, 
England, Russia, Rangoon, China, the Burma Road, the Philippines, the Dutch East Indies—in these areas 
the real weight of American plane production is evident through reports of successful air assaults upon the 
enemy. These photographs, assembled by the Aviation News Committee, show: At the left—how one 
Boeing Flying Fortress looks from the nose of another. At the right, above—the Brewster Buffalo pre- 
pares for action. At the right, below—the Curtiss Kittyhawk roars across the sky seeking out enemy for- 
mations. 


increase air safety, stabilize the 
business, eliminate cut-throat com- 
petition, and to raise the physical 
standards of the air line pilots 
than any other one thing. 
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MIXING SKIS AND RAWHIDE 











Above, Frank “Cowboy” Wittenberg rests on his pony after suc- 


cessfully lariating a steer for branding. After demonstrating his un- 


erring aim with the “looped clothesline,’ 


> commonly referred to as a 


lariat, Cowboy Wittenberg, (below), just to prove his. versatility, takes 
to the higher altitudes and does a series of swan-like turns, barrel- 
rolls, etc., on a couple of glorified barrel staves, commonly referred to 
as skis. 






How Black Is 
A Blackout? 


By B. C. DICKERSON 
Council No. 44, Delta 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Delta’s Cincinnati run seems to 
have the fellows buffaloed. Some 
of the older fellows are trying to 
buy off and others trying to get 
on. Word has gotten around that 
the trouble lies in the Yankee 
water. Out of eight captains and 
| first officers on that run, five of 
| them have just had or are expect- 
}ing little exemptions, The way 
|most of them have pulled for 
|twins you would think they were 
| looking into the future, that is, as 
|far as the 1942 income tax ex- 
emptions, anyway. Understand the 
stewardesses on the north run 
won’t drink a drop of anything 
when above the Mason-Dixon 
Line. 

Maybe the rubber shortage is 
just catching up with us. I under- 
stand that some of the fellows are 
| considering purchasing bicycles in 
order to save their tires. I’ve seen 
a few of them who are already 
| using bikes. 





| Herein Lies the Answer 
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Barksdale Saves 
Youth’s Life 


By GEORGE W. PETERSON 
Council No. 33, UAL 
Denver, Colo. 


Our council hasn’t been in the 
news for a long time, mainly be- 
cause we have had so few mem- 
bers. But now that we have grown 
to some 28 or 30 members, 
brought about by the transfer 
here of pilots from Chicago and 
Salt Lake City, we should rate a 
few paragraphs for our Council, 
if for no other reason than our 
size. 

We all are very proud of Den- 
ver as a fine place to live, and as 
an ideal spot for sports of all 
kinds. At the present writing, ski- 
ing has backed the other sports off 
to one side. They tell me that if 
you want a real thrill, try a run 
down our steep, 11,000-foot 
mountain slopes. Of course, before 
you do, make sure your accident 
policy hasn’t lapsed! 

Senior Copilots to Reno 
For Intensified Training 

Frank and Jan Mulvihill were 
the two most ardent skiers I have 
ever known, and since they have 
been transferred to Reno, Jim 
Keeney takes the lead as the No. 1 
enthusiast. However, he is closely 
followed by Johnny Schoonhoven, 
Jim Laubaugh, Johnny Porter, 
Dusty Rhoades and many others. 

Many of our more senior ¢o- 
pilots are being sent to Reno for 
several weeks of intensified flight 
training in preparation for being 
checked out as first pilots. Among 
these are Glen Ward, Schoon- 
hoven, Barksdale, Miller, Reid and 
MeMillin. 

Incidentally, we have a new 
hero in our midst, as I see by the 
Denver paper. Early in February, 
while at Reno, Ralph Barksdale 
jumped into the Truckee river and 
saved the life of a young boy. 
Congratulations, Ralph! 

Bob Hixson Knocking 
Tenpins for 200 Average 

Here is a word of warning to 
any of you bowlers who are proud 
of your game: If Bob Hixson ap- 
proaches you with a proposition 
of bowling with a bet on the side, 
be sure your game is at its peak, 
as Bob has been pretty hot on the 











FLIER OF FORTUNE 
RETURNS TO U. S. 


The many friends of adventur- 
er, globe-trotter and air line pilot, 
Royal Leonard, will be glad to 
learn that he has arrived safely 
from war-torn China. 

The name of Royal Leonard and 
high adventure have become syn- 
onymous, and he still is making 
good his record. 

Of his return trip, he said: “I 
took the last boat out of the Or- 
ient. Was on the high seas headed 
for Honolulu when the shooting 
started. Then we went all over 
the Pacific avoiding the Japs. We 
almost fell into one of their traps 
which they had laid for us at Pago 
Pago.” 

Royal formerly flew for TWA 
and left to fly for air lines oper- 
ating in China almost ten years 
ago. Since that time, his life has 


been a series of narrow-margin | 


squeezes experienced while pio- 


neering Chinese air lines and dodg- 


ing the Japanese. He has writ- 
ten a number of highly interesting 


narratives describing his experi- | 


ences for the AIR LINE PILOT. 








alleys. I tried to make a little easy 
money, but I was sadly 
pointed! Bob averaged 200 for 
seven games. Some bowling, huh? 


Incidentally, Bob is getting some | 
very good, practical experience in | 


the care of infants, as it seems he 
gets the night shift in the care of 
his new son. 
Wild Horses Bow to Skill 
of “Cowboy” Wittenberg 

If any of you readers would 
like to see some expert, dashing 
horseback riding, I suggest you 
drop around to Frank Witten- 
berg’s ranch, just outside of Den- 
ver, and see him tame a wild one. 
It seems it is cheaper to buy a 
wild horse than one that is “gen- 
tled.” However, who wants a wild 
horse? Frank does — but they 
don’t stay wild long after he gets 
aboard. I saw him break one; and 
finer riding I never hope to see. 
At the horse show last fall, Frank 
took two first places in the stock 
horse class, competing ~ against 
some expert cowboys. 

I hope the readers will forgive 
my weak effort at pinch-hitting 
for the regular scribe. 


disap- | 





Never let it be said that our 
| boys aren’t patriotic. Several of 
them have signed up for civilian 
| defense work. One of the fellows 
| who signed up was in Fort Worth 
|the other night when they had 
their practice blackout. Seems 
that when the captain finally lo- 
cated his first officer, he was try- 
ing to pin diapers on fireflies. One 
|captain’s report on the blackout 
| was that it was so effective that 
|he couldn’t see “her” hand 
|front of his face. 

The Girls Are Coming! 

This war business is really get- 
ting to be something. 
isn’t able to keep boys to run the 
stations any more, so they are 
training about thirty girls to take 
care of the business. Crews re- 
maining in the ship when they pull 
up to the ramp will be a thing of 
the past! Oh boy—what delays! 

There is getting to be such a 
shortage of personnel that ° the 
captains are expecting to have to 
tell some girl to drop the gear on 
most any flight now. Should this 
happen there seems to be a ques- 
tion as to whether the air lines or 
the Army will have the most 
planes getting lost. 





Deluxe Stoogies 
Aid Against Ice 


(Continued from Page 2) 


football teams, and as _ seasonal 
sport coach of Newport school 





teams now make him a poor in-| 


surance bet anyway. 

Referring back to Adams, seri- 
ously, your correspondent had the 
privilege of flying with Johnny for 
a week not long ago, and heard 
the entire story of his ice exper- 
ience from the time he learned 
| about adapter ice the hard way to 
the final results forthcoming from 
America’s extensive tests on this 
subject. All interested in an ex- 
| pert’s advice, contact Capt. Adams, 
Boston. 

Captains Add 32 Minutes 
to Scheduled Time 


Boston council thanks Capt. Jim 
Hay for efficiently relieving Chair- 
man Allison of the headaches of 
the publishing of the monthly 
schedule. In the past the system 
was fine, with the schedule for all 
crews published for the entire 
month. Jim evidently has a new 
wrinkle though. He recently at- 
tached a note to the captains’ time 
sheet advising all captains to add 
32 minutes to their scheduled 
time, with the exception of Charlie 
Jeter who was to add 48. There 
must be something in it because 
nobody gets it. 

Hope we are all here next 
month when ALPA sends its air 
special for a newsletter. Maybe 
next month all scribes can save 
the Association some stamp money 
and beat them to the draw. 


in 


The line | 


“Fantastique” 


(Continued from Page 2) 





cabin for a customer’s tooth that 
had somehow lost its moorings, 
Louie pulled his head back inside. 
He blushed, brooded, and I under- 
stand, mumbled over and over 
again the rest of the day: “It 
didn’t hit that hard, it just didn’t 
—it couldna!” 

Valentine Dance Called 

“Ball Fantastique” 

An Allison may be an OX with 
hair on its chest, but our Valen- 
tine dance at the Engineer’s Club 
had everything but Gypsy Rose 
| Lee in dieties. (Is that the way 
| you spell dieties—and me with 
| twins!) [Editor’s Note: No, 
| Ernie.] Anyhow, it just proved 
| that things can be done a second 
|time. Our soiree last summer was 
such a hit that all hands decided 
another “ball fantastique” was in 
order. 
| No one fell in the Sound this 
| time (it was frozen over) but the 
| spirit was there —the spirit was 
| really there. So, too, were such 
|charmers as the Capertons, the 
| Ledbetters, the Boyds, the Fitz- 
|geralds (he very dashing in a suit 
of synthetic rubber), the Don Og- 
|dens, Sam Ross and a lady I’ve 
|seen somewhere before, the Walt 
| Hughens, the Harold Mathenys, 
|the Jim Stowells, Gillettes, and of 
| course the Warren Vines, who un- 
| questionably will win the Harvest 
| Moon Ball for 1942, the Machlins, 
| the Auggie Keims (each in a fur 
|hat with a pheasant tucked under 
|}each arm), the Macatees, the Kit 
|Carsons, and a host of others— 
|all under the able direction of 
| “Freckles” Hinton, who got out of 
|this job by unspeakable conniv- 
ing. 

Oh, Bill Dum wasn’t at the 
|dance. Lurking was he in a hos- 
|pital corridor, waiting on Vir- 
|ginia and posterity. 

We are not all quite accustomed 
|to the batteries of anti-aircraft 
|lights which pick us up as we ap- 
|proach the seaboard. If you’re 











|really in training, you can get | 


|} your eyes back to normal within 
|five minutes after they pour the 
| heat to you. 


It Wasn’t the Clipper 
That Got Clipped! 


By WILLIAM H. GRACE 
Council No. 56, PAA-Transpacific 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Isn’t it the saddest thing? Just 
as soon as you have a good story 
to tell, it is military information 
and you have to sit there with a 
good yarn under your belt and a 
stiff upper lip. 

Point of Highest Elevation 

Here are a couple of vignettes, 
though, that are probably all right 
with the military gentlemen, if 
with the libidinous inspector. Both 
happened to the crew of the Clip- 
per that was in Wake when the 
Jap bombers hit it that fateful 
Sunday morning. 

Radioman Ted Hrutky “hid” 
lying face down in the sand, which 
was the friendliest place he could 
find at the moment. Alongside was 
his brother, John, the navigator. 
A bomb hit just about a good bil- 
liard shot away. A big fragment 
hit Ted right in the pistol pocket 
—that being his highest point of 
elevation. It left machine marks 
of the bomb on his hide, but was 
just enough of a deflection shot 
to not even break the skin. 
Steward Relyea Hit in 
The————by Bomb Fragment 

But if you think that was close, 
hark the tale of Charlie Relyea, 
the plane’s dapper little steward. 
He was in the hotel when a bomb 
practically lit in his lap. Charlie 
lit out. Next thing he knew he was 
’way out on the beach, standing 
up to his neck in the lagoon. He 
had a chunk of bomb in his thigh, 
but it didn’t cut down his speed 
any. 

The papers have told the story 
how Captain John Hamilton load- 
ed up his passengers, all company 
personnel and flew them back to 
San Francisco. But they didn’t tell 
how half an hour after take-off 
Steward Relyea discovered that he 
had also been hit in the well, 
it will be a great story to tell his 
grandchildren! Charlie is back on 
the job, with the bomb fragment 
still in his thigh! 
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RETRIEVING A RETRIEVER 


a 


—TWA Photo 


Apparently objecting to 
playing the part of the 








bird, which sort of placed reverse English upon the game she was used 
to playing, Deborah, a young cocker spaniel, took off for the boundary 
lights at LaGuardia Field when his mistress, Mrs. Hiram R. Mallinson, 
silk heiress of New York, tried to take her aboard a plane recently. 
Mrs. Mallinson postponed her trip to Arizona several days, but finally 
left minus Deborah, who remained in hiding. Later, another kindly dog 
lover retrieved Deborah, and through the license was able to ascer- 
tain her rightful mistress. Deborah was placed in charge of a special 
TWA representative, who escorted her to Phoenix. Debbie is pictured 
here being handed over to Captain Jack LeClaire, (right) TWA pilot, 
by Passenger Agent Bert Hulton at LaGuardia Field. Despite all of 
Deborah’s apprehensions, she arrived safely in Phoenix—and now is 
apparently 100% sold on air travel. 
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ICING PROBLEMS OF AIR LINE AIRCRAFT 


The following paper was presented before the Society of Automotive 
Engineers by R. L. McBrien of United Air Lines Transport Corporation. 
The information included in this presentation is of outstanding interest 
to line pilots, and was obtained principally from trip icing logs and test 
flights conducted on a major air transport system. It is hoped that the 
publishing of this article, which is a very complete and informative 
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Politicians Speak 
At Gas Works 


'|By JAMES Y. CRAIG 


Council No. 27, UAL 
Seattle, Wash. 


We have everything that goes 
with a war out here in Seattle, 
and on the whole west coast, ex- 
cept the shooting. We’ve even 
come pretty close to that once or 





| resume’ of the subject, will result in development whereby ice accumu- | 


| lations on airplane surfaces, propellers, etc., can be better analyzed, 
reported, and subsequently more effectively prevented. This article 
will appear in installments in the AIR LINE PILOT, reprinted through 
the courtesy of the “SAE Journal.” Following is the second installment. 


ar 


Powdered graphite with a suitable vehicle has been used to pro- 
vide lubrication for the de-icer as it stretches over the metal wing sur- 
faces. However, moisture which becomes trapped between the de-icer 
and the wing surface acts as an electrolyte between the graphite and 
aluminum and brings about corrosion of the wing leading edge. Talc 
is now used as de-icer lubricant. This material has eliminated corro- 
sion, though its lubricating properties are inferior to those of dry 
graphite. 


na Sav a 
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: Because of cuts produced by particles blown against de-icers by 
| propellers, frequent patching is required. When performed in the field, 
1a cold patch provides the only practical means. Patches, of course, 
} roughen the de-icer surface and present protuberances which aggra- 
vate the formation of ice and tend to defeat the purpose for which the 
installation is intended. 

Sunlight and weather soon cause de-icer rubber to craze. This ma- 
) terially roughens the surface and reduces effectiveness of ice removal. 
Inclusion of Neoprene has improved this condition noticeably but has 
not entirely eliminated it. 

2. Empennage Ice—The importance of ice removal from the tail 
| surfaces of aircraft evolves from the effect which accumulations may 
} exert on the directional and longitudinal control of flight. 

The most notable case reported in our experience in which empen- 
nage ice figured is one concerning longitudinal control obtained by op- 
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Fig. 

+ nized among pilots that the slinger ring method of de-icing propellers 


| by centrifugal force distribution of fluid along the blades, is the most 
| successful. 


2 


Of all de-icing developments, it is quite commonly recog- 


| eration of the elevators. One of our flights, having emerged from an 
| icing region after a beam procedure through the overcast, made a 
normal approach for landing at a terminal station. A narrow strip of 
ice about 1% inches wide and % in. thick remained along the extreme 
leading edge of the wing. The descent to the field was normal in all 
respects, and the pilot had leveled the plane’s flight path about 5 ft. 
above the runway preparatory to bringing the tail of the airplane down 
for a three-point landing. 

The nose of the airplane suddenly became very heavy. At 85 mph 
indicated airspeed, the airplane began to shake. The nose dropped and 
the control wheel fell back into the pilot’s lap with no resistance from 
the elevators. Before the throttles could be opened, the airplane hit the 
ground on both wheels. The maximum indicating pointer of the acceler- 
ometer registered 3.8 G. Inspection of all surfaces at the station re- 
vealed scattered pieces of ice % in. thick on the leading edge of the 
horizontal stabilizer which the de-icers had not removed. There were 
also ice accumulations beyond the de-icers on the tip sections. 


fei.es 


acteristic of the stall of the wing of the DC-3 airplane. It is believed 


the elevators. This allowed the nose to drop (or the tail to come up). 
Stabilizer de-icers have now been extended around the tip section. 

Present procedure for landing an airplane that has come through 
an icing region is to come in with-a considerable margin of speed above 
the stall and land on the main wheels with the tail high. 

Empennage de-icers in general suffer from the same deteriorating 
elements that reduce the effectiveness of wing de-icers. They receive 
more severe punishment from objects blown against them by the pro- 
peller blast. It is an essential part of the taxiing procedure, particularly 
on a field with slushy spots on the runways, to position all control sur- 


» faces so that they will be least subject to damage caused by pieces of 


ice that may be blown against them by the slipstream. Similar care 
must also be exercised during take-off and landing runs. 

3. Propeller Ice—Since propellers supply the essential motive 
force by converting engine power into thrust, the prime importance of 





factor, however, is influenced by ice accretions on them aside from 
aerodynamic efficiency. That is, dynamic unbalance of the rotating 
blades. Without ice removal, unbalance may become so objectionable 
that flight cannot be continued. 


The anti-icing system now employed by transport operators with 
some degree of success is the slinger-ring discharge-tube arrangement. 
This is comprised essentially of an annular ring bolted to the propeller 
hub with a circular channel around its periphery. From points in the 
channel near to each blade outlets are provided through open-ended 
tubes extending and almost touching the blade shanks. 

An open-end supply line secured to the engine nose section over- 
hangs the circular channel and pours fluid into it as it rotates with the 
propeller. Centrifugal force then serves to drain the fluid from the 
channel through the discharge tubes to the surface of each of the blade 
shanks. Here centrifugal force is further effective in causing the fluid 
to flow radially out along the blades thereby producing a surface to 
which ice cannot adhere. The problem is to obtain a proper and ade- 
quate distribution of the fluid out along the blade. 





twice. It’s impossible to move 
without seeing a great deal of 
| Army and Navy activity, much of 
which I suppose I’m not expected 
to comment on. But I can say this: 


|from what I’ve seen I’m glad I’m 


There was no sudden falling off to one side or the other as is char- | 


keeping them ice-free requires no further elaboration. One additional | # 


on this team! 


Some of the orders issued by 
the Army are a little hard to un- 
derstand. They insist that opera- 
tion of the air lines is essential, but 
at times they make it just about 
as difficult to operate as they can. 
Perhaps it’s just a case of first 
things first, and when the military 
plans are completed we’ll be able 
to fit into the picture a little more 
smoothly. In the meantime, dis- 
patchers, officials, and pilots are 
doing a remarkable job of main- 
taining some semblance of an air 
line under the most difficult of 
conditions. 


Even the Politicians 
Are Co-operating! 


It’s reassuring the way the rank 
and file of American citizens have 
pitched in to help out here. Even 
the politicians seem willing to 
take their hands out of the public 
till now and then long enough to 
lend them to the cause. Because 
of a threatened gas shortage to 
several defense plants here last 
week, the fourth interceptor com- 
mand ordered all householders 
who heat with gas to turn their 
thermostats down to sixty degrees, 
and to use the gas stoves sparing- 
ly. Several of the local politicians 
went down to the gas works and 
made speeches. Everything is nor- 
mal again. First time I ever heard 
a politician say anything when he 
had his hands in his own pockets. 
Vacate Boeing Field 

That same interceptor command 
has said: ‘Boys, be out of Boeing 
Field by Jan. 20, on account of 
we’re going to rig a you-know- 
what.”’ Now to leave Boeing Field 
will be good news to most pilots. 
It has been only their skill and 
imagination that has made an air- 
port out of it in the past. But, 
brothers, when you build a new 
field in these parts you don’t just 
go out and cut some cornstalks 
down. So time will tell, I guess. 
(It will also wear an awful lot of 
rubber off those tires we can’t 
get!) 

Now, if you all are as bored 
with this as I am it’s mutual and 
I’ll stop. There’s plenty of news 
out here, and I don’t doubt that 
the Japs have all of it they’re in- 
terested in, but we’re not sup- 
posed to comment on what we see. 
| And so with a toast: “To Life, 





that the tail section had stalled, causing loss of the downward load on| Liberty, and the Pursuit of Japan- 


|ese,” I’ll be seeing you. 





| Winged Couriers of Good Wil 


Hew the natives of Paraguay had run out of ceiling and visibil- 
know the day a revolution is| ity ahead, so there was no alterna- 
scheduled to start; how an air-| tive except to pull up through on 
plane can be used as an elevator;|the gauges and go back to the 
the party arrives in Buenos Aires.| broken cloud area, let down, and 
In this sixth installment, Skipper | land again at Posadas, Argentina, 














James E. Farris tells about these, 
and other interesting events of his 
good will tour through South 
America. 





We had arrived in Paraguay on 
the fringe of an impending revolu- 
tion. Two soldiers had just been 
shot. While taking a walk that 
evening we noticed that the streets 
were deserted, and upon inquiry 
were told it was because it was 
possible that the shooting might 
start any evening—so we returned 
to the hotel. Legation officials had 
their own method of determining 
when the trouble would break. 
They were figuring that the day 
the president’s children did not 
show up at the private school they 
attended it would be time to take 
cover. Paraguay is poor in several 
ways, especially in the number of 
menfolk. The population of wo- 
men very greatly outnumbers the 
population of men due entirely to 
the comparatively recent war be- 
tween Paraguay and Bolivia over 
the Gran Chaco area, an immense 
jungle in the center of South 
America. 


We stayed in Paraguay several 
days, and after organizing a 
“Wing” of the Escadrille we were 
ready to continue our flight to 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. The 
weather not being up to standard, 


| where we were weather-bound for 
the next two days. 
| The return to Posadas, however, 
| proved to be interesting. When we 
had come over Posadas two hours 
earlier it was clear and unlimited 
twice, but on our return the 
meteorological front had moved 
up alongside the town and we had 
just landed when the storm broke, 
which consisted mostly of tremen- 
dous deluges of rain accompanied 
with thunder and lightning. 
Consider Landing on River 
Because of Short Range 

Since we did not have suitable 
cruising range to go all the way 
to Buenos Aires and back to any 
possible satisfactory alternate air- 
port, it looked as though we were 
to be cancelled at Posadas for 
some time. However, things shaped 
up so that we left again, and since 
there was a large river that ran 
into the River Plate (Rio de La 
Plata) all the way to Buenos 
Aires, our flight plan was to start 
down this river with low ceilings 
and visibility, and as the ship was 
amphibious it was decided we 
would land if necessary on the 
river. Our refueling point, Mon- 
tecaseros, was still reporting con- 
tinuous heavy rain and ceilings 
| from 0 to 300 feet. 


| Unusual Cloud Formation 





however, on our day of scheduled| | An unusual cloud formation was 
departure, we cancelled the flight. | found in this area — one layer 
A little later Pan American Air-| from 0 to 300 and 400 feet and 
ways’ regular schedule came in|#nother at 1,000 to 1,200 feet— 
and cancelled alongside of us. We| Just as sharp for hundreds of 
left the next day for Buenos| Miles as if it had been painted by 
Aires, intending to refuel at a| 4" artist. The difference was that 
point known as Montecaseros,|the upper layer was solid, whereas 
which was necessary due to our| the bottom layer had an occasional 
limited cruising range. hole or break in it every 50 miles 

: or so. We would fly underneath 
Three Weeks of Rain until visibilities became too low, 
Reported at Fueling Point and then look for a hole to go up 

The weather was good at 


Buenos Aires and also at Asun- 
cion, but our refueling point was 
giving a ceiling of 400 to 500 feet, 
and three weeks of continuous 
rain had been reported. We had 
hopes of getting underneath this 
weather some place en route, since 
the country was practically all 
flat, refuel at Montecaseros, and 
proceed to Buenos Aires over the 
top. This later proved impossible. 
After two hours’ flight we flew 
into a front where the tempera- 
ture changed from 92° outside to 
67° in a flying time of about a 
half-hour. The engines were icing 
up, and all this was between 500 
and 1,000 feet above the ground. 
Return to Posadas Interesting 
Due to the scarcity of airports, 
the limited fuel range of the 
Grumman was an ever-important 
problem. After staying under this 
blanket overcast with a ceiling of 
about 500 feet for 200 miles, we 
again became confronted with the 





. (Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 


PHENOMENON 











little problem of a “point of no 
return.” In the meantime the ceil- 
|ing had lowered behind us and we 








This system was quite successful a few years back on slower-speed 


transports whose propellers were of shorter radius and were driven di- 
rectly from the crankshaft at the same rpm as the engine. The speeds 
of present-day transports have been increased. Propellers are driven 
through speed-reduction gearing and their blades are of longer radius. 
These latter trends all serve to | Bool the effectiveness of the anti-icing 
system as originally developed. Several attempts to improve coverage 
of blades with the fluid were made by experimenting with different lo- 


cations of the discharge tubes. 


Fig. 2. 


airplane’s forward velocity. 


1938-39, and on which 


side was shut down and the 





formed. 


The best distribution that we have been able to obtain is shown in 
This is for the propellers of DC-3 airplanes equipped with 
Hydromatic propellers driven from the engine through 16:9 reduction 
earing. The pattern was obtained durin 
indicated airspeed with engines turning 
rpm), and with anti-icer fluid flow at the rate of 3 qts. per hr. per pro- 
peller for 10 min. As will be observed, the fluid covers the shank and 
leading edge of the blade down to a point opposite the entering edge 
of the engine ring cowl. There the flow pattern breaks sharply toward 
the blade’s trailing edge because of the windage resulting 


An idea of the extent to which this system accomplishes ice re- 
moval during flight was first obtained by American Airlines in a series 
of flights conducted in the vicinity of Chicago during the winter of 
the writer was extended the courtesy of an in- 
vitation to ride as observer and photographer. The 
was that of flying in an ice-forming overcast with the anti-icer system 
of one propeller not operating. After sufficient time had elapsed for 
the accumulation of an appreciable amount of ice, the engine on that 

the propeller feathered so that rotation was 
stopped. Pictures were then taken of the ice accumulations that had 





—Press Association, Inc., Photo 
No, It’s NOT A KANSAS TORNA- 


po! THE PLUME IN THE SKY OVER 
THE MUNICIPAL AIRPORT IN KAN- 
SAS CITY IS THE FROZEN TRAIL LEFT 
BY A HIGH FLYING ARMY PURSUIT 
SHIP. THE PICTURE, BY WILLIAM 
SUMITS, CHIEF TWA AIR LINE 
PHOTOGRAPHER, WAS TAKEN THIRTY 
MINUTES AFTER THE AIRCRAFT HAD 
FLOWN OVER THE AIRPORT. CON- 
DENSED MOISTURE FROM EXHAUSTS 
OF THE PLANE WAS FROZEN INTO A 
WHITE CLOUD. ON THE GROUND THE 
TEMPERATURE WAS ONE DEGREE 
ABOVE ZERO. OCCASIONALLY DOG- 
FIGHTS AT HIGH ALTITUDES OVER 
THE WAR ZONE HAVE BEEN FOL- 
LOWED BY SUCH FROZEN TRAILS 
WHEN PLANES WERE NOT VISIBLE. 


cruising flight of 160 mph 
,050 rpm (propellers 1,153 
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rocedure followed 
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Runway Debris Is Safety Menace 











This amazing collection was gathered from an airport’s runways) 


following discovery that a wrench 








| 
| 
| 


(lower left-hand corner of photo) 





had ripped two inches off a propeller blade tip during a takeoff. 


: | dence was noted of the blade tips | 
. | 
- see See ved having hit a hard object which} 


All pilots have, 
other, experienced trouble with fla 
tires and damaged propellers. In 
the old days, when airplanes oper- | 
ated off sod fields or fields without | 
runways, the wheels often picked | 
up rocks and clods of mud and| 
tossed them into the propellers | 
while taking off and landing. 


With the advent of hard sur- 
faced runways, the pilots no longer 
expected to encounter such trou- 
ble. Their expectations were pre- 
mature, however, because though 
modern hard surfaced runways are 
an improvement, nevertheless, tire 
failures and propeller damage are 
still caused by objects being picked 
up on the runways while planes 
take off and land. 


Organize Hunt 


Recently a hunt was organized 
at an airport to find, if possible, 
the article which removed approxi- 
mately two inches from an air- 
plane’s propeller blade tips during 
take off and which was not dis- 
covered until the plane had arrived 
at its destination. Strangely 
enough, in this case, the engine 
operated normally throughout the 
cruising flight, but was noticed to 
be rough when throttled back for 
landing. 


Upon examination of the dam- 





aged propeller blades, definite evi- 





scored teeth marks adjacent to the | 
rake. From the collection of mis- | 
cellaneous junk found on the air- 
port runways from which the plane 
had departed, it was determined 
that the offending object was a 
Stillson wrench shown in the pic- 
ture. The wrench showed alumi-| 
num along the serrated teeth of | 
the jaw and several other tell-tale 
bruises. In addition to the wrench, 
the miscellaneous articles shown in 
the picture were found on the} 
same runways. 
Might Cause Serious Trouble 
Obviously, a number of the ob-| 
jects shown in the picture could} 
be very ruinous to tires, and/| 
might possibly be picked up by| 
the wheels and thrown into a cabin | 
window; or hurled with such force | 
against the under side of a wing) 
so as to penetrate an inter-wing | 
gas tank. 
If pilots have excessive tire| 
trouble or experience propeller | 
damage, it would be wise to sug-| 
gest that the airport manager| 
make certain that his runways are | 
clear of all foreign objects. It is| 
entirely possible that such pieces | 
of metal and other junk scattered | 
on runways could conceivably 
cause grave trouble and possibly 
a serious accident. 











Grumman Puts Elevator to Shame | 


(Continued from Page 5) 





through, since we also needed one 
to come back down through due 
to such low ceilings in unfamiliar 
territory. 


After pulling up through a hole 
in the bottom layer, we would 
take our time of departure from 
the hole and fly along toward our 
destination until we discovered an- 
other hole. If the ceiling under- 
neath would permit, we would de- 
scend through this hole, and if not 
we would return to the other hole 
in the overcast, which we invari- 
ably hit within a minute by steer- 
ing a reverse course the same 
elapsed time even though we were 
as much as 20 or 30 minutes 
away. 


Drag Field at Flying 
Speed, Flaps Down 


Sometimes the hole would be 
larger and sometimes smaller, but 
it would always be there, and the 
Grumman amphibian G-21-A, with 
the landing gear down and full 
flaps and with a little power on at 
about 80 miles per hour, can de- 
scend through a small hole so 
steeply and so rapidly that it puts 
this ship in the class of an eleva- 
tor, practically putting the ele- 
vator to shame. By working this 
system and at all times saving 
enough fuel to get back in the 
clear area of Posadas, if neces- 
sary, we finally arrived over the 
short field at Montecaseros, which 
was a mass of slick clay and pud- 
dles of water after three weeks of 
continuous downpour, 











Since there was no wind, it was | 
a question of whether it was safer 
to land on the wet field or on the 
river. Landing on the river would 
necessitate a very complicated re- 
fueling system, whereas the air- 
port would be comparably simple. | 
After surveying the field, we 
finally made a test by dragging 
the field at flying speed, fiaps| 
down, with the landing gear on| 
the ground. This proved just what | 
we thought — slick and soft, and | 
the field too short since wheels | 
would slide and brakes would not | 
hold. 
Escadrille Party Reaches 
City of “Good Air” 

We came around again, sat} 
down as short as possible with the | 
brakes on. After sliding three- | 
fourths of the length of the field | 
as if on skis, full throttle on the | 
right engine turned the ship into a | 
180° turn, and while sliding back- 
wards full throttle on both en-| 
gines stopped us, and we taxied | 
fast over to the refueling truck, | 
which had been waiting for us| 
three days. 

Leaving Montecaseros, we had a| 
pleasant hop down to Buenos Aires 
(meaning Good Air), because the 
weather became better the farther 
we flew, and we finally broke out 
into ceiling afid visibility unlimit- 
ed. An enormous crowd, which had 
also been waiting for the flight’s 
arrival for three days, met us at 
Buenos Aires. The entire Esca- 
drille party were made the guests 
of the Argentine Aero Club, which 
housed us in the Alvear Palace 
Hotel. 





| had two undesirable features, one 
| being that this type of runway be- 


| was hard to see at night. 


| indicate the position of the ground 


| ministration to the desirability of 


|if such a runway surfacing mater- 


| effective, it would in all probabil- 


| Seek Test Use of New Material 


}an excellent idea to try out a 
| surfacing material, if such a ma- 
|of the airports 
|in attendance advanced the sug- 


| port, which is being planned to | 


| pose of doing everything possible | 


| as nearly perfect as possible, with | 


ALPA Studies 


Surfacing Evil 





| At a recent meeting of the Air 
Traffic Control and Airway Aids 
Advisory Committee, and again at 
a meeting of the Central Execu- 
tive Council, the matter of requir- 
ing the use of a more suitable 
runway surfacing material, em- 
bodying both proper coloring and 
non-skid qualities, was extensively 
discussed. 
Blacktop Runways Undesirable 
It was pointed out that the ordi- 
nary so-called blacktop runways 


came slippery under conditions of 
precipitation, and secondly that it 


The pilots have long complained 
of not being able to accurately 
judge distance when landing on 
blacktop runways. It appears that 
their landing lights do not clearly 


as to distance when making a 
landing. It is pointed out that this 
type of surfacing, which the pilots 
have developed a habit of refer- | 
ring to as “blackout” runways, 
loes not properly reflect the land- 
ing light beams of their planes 
while making night landings. 
CAA Co-operation Invited 

The CEC has invited the atten- 
tion of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 





seeking the development of a run- 
way surfacing composition that 
has both nonskid qualities and is 
of a lighter color. It is felt that 


ial can be developed, it would be 
a broad step in the right direc- 
tion. 

The majority of the pilots at 
the present time appear to be of | 
the opinion that runway surfacing 
should correspond to the color of 
concrete. If a nonskid material 
could be developed that is really 


ity prevent accidents that occur as 
a result of slippery runway sur- 
faces during periods of rain, snow, 
and slush. 


During the meeting of the CEC 
it was pointed out that it would be 


properly colored, nonskid runway 





terial could be developed, on one | 
now under con- | 
struction. Several of the members | 





gestion that the new Midway Air- | 


serve both Dallas and Fort Worth, 
would be an excellent opportunity | 
to carry forward this idea. Ac- | 
cordingly, a committee was ap-| 
pointed to advise with the builders 
of this new airport for the pur- 





in an advisory capacity to make it | 


particular reference to nonskid | 
and properly colored runway sur-| 
facing. 

It was felt that if this could be 
done, the Midway Airport could 
be made to serve as a model for 
other airports and that possibly 
many of the other principal air- 
ports, that are now equipped with 
so-called “blackout” runways, 
could be resurfaced with the new 
material. 


LATE NEWS 


(Continued from Page 1) 

















1200 MPH. 


Italy has a new secret plane 
which is propellerless. Instead of a 
propeller, there is a hole in the 
front of the plane the size of a 
washtub which sucks in the air, 
then passes it through an internal 
motor in the center of the ship. 
The air is discharged through the 
pointed rear of the plane with a 
hissing sound. This plane reached 
the speed of at least 250 mph in a 
flight over Rome last month. En- 
gineers state they expect a strato- 
sphere speed of 1200 mph for the 


‘Blackout’Runway 


ATMOSPHERIC TURBULENCE 


The subject of atmospheric turbulence has long been one of inter- 
est to the air line pilots and aeronautical engineers. Turbulence 
is associated directly with engineering stress analysis, piloting and 
passenger comfort, which brings it within the scope of almost univer- 
sal interest in air transportation. At the suggestion of the Air Line 
Pilots Association, Mr. L. P. Harrison, a leading meteorologist of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau, has prepared an interesting and very informa- 
tive article on the subject of atmospheric turbulence, which will appear 
in the AIR LINE PILOT in serial form. The second installment follows. 








ship. 


As long as the parcel is under 
such conditions it will accelerate 
in its upward journey and only 
stop after it reaches a level where 
the temperature of the surround- | 
ing air just becomes greater than 
that of the parcel. It may slightly | 
overshoot this level because of 
momentum, but inasmuch as its 
temperature then becomes less 
than that of its surroundings, the 
resultant greater density will 
force it to sink back to the level 
where temperature equality pre- 
vails. 

When the lapse rate equals the 
adiabatic value, the parcel is sub- 
ject to no vertical forces and is in 
neutral equilibrium because its 
temperature equals that of the 
surrounding air, hence momentum 
may allow it to ascend or descend 
depending upon its initial motion. 

Upward currents of air are 
therefore invariably found to exist 
in atmospheric layers characteriz- 
ed by instability due to super- 
adiabatic lapse rates, and in super- 
posed layers characterized by neu- 
tral equilibrium due to adiabatic 
lapse rates, even if condensation 
has not yet occurred in the ascend- 
ing air as a result of the adiabatic 
cooling. Such upward currents 
illustrate one phase of the phe- 
nomenon of thermal convection. 

Since the upward transport of 
air cannot go on indefinitely with- 
out a compensating downward 
transport from aloft, every as- 
cending current is surrounded by 
a descending current, or some- 


| where has an oppositely directed 


counterpart. Owing to the fact 
that the horizontal area encom- 
passed by the descending current 
is generally greater than that cov- 
ered by the ascending current, the 
descending air experiences a gen- 
eral settling which is slower than 
the rate with which the ascending 
air is carried upward. 

At the boundary surface be- 
tween oppositely moving currents, 
circulating eddies or vortices are 
formed when the shearing motion 


|is sufficiently great. These eddies 


do not remain stationary but move 
in irregular fashion with the main 
currents and create disturbed air 
flow, bumpiness, etc. 

From the above description of 
thermal convection, it is not diffi- 
cult to reason that when the exist- 
ing lapse rate is less than the 
adiabatic lapse rate, convection of 
unsaturated air is hindered. This 
follows because a parcel of dry 
air that is forced upward cools 
approximately at the adiabatic 
rate which is greater than the rate 
of temperature decrease of the 
surrounding air. Hence the parcel 
then possesses a lower temperature 
than the surrounding air, thereby 
acquiring a greater density. When 
the disturbing force is removed, 
the parcel falls back to its original 
position and may oscillate up and 
down about that position for a 
time. On the other hand, when a 
disturbing force pushes the dry 
parcel downward, it warms ap- 
proximately at the adiabatic rate 
which is greater than the vate with 
which the surrounding air tem- 
perature increases in the down- 
ward direction. The parcel is 
therefore warmer than its en- 
vironment, hence buoyancy will 
cause it to return upward to its 
original position when the dis- 
turbing force is removed. 

A layer of air is thus stable for 
small vertical displacements of 
unsaturated parcels, so long as the 
existing lapse rate is less than the 
adiabatic lapse rate. Stability im- 
plies that upward or downward 
displacements of air parcels are 
restrained by density differences 
under the action of gravity. In- 
versions are very stable and offer 
great resistance to vertical dis- 
placement of parcels in either up- 
ward or downward directions. 
Thermal convection cannot take 





place under stable conditions, and 





inversions especially tend to damp 
out all vertical air motions. 

We conclude that thermal turbu- 
lence will undergo a diurnal cycle 
of variation corresponding to the 
cycle of the diurnal variation of 
lapse rate previously explained. 
For this reason, thermal turbu- 
lence will be a maximum near the 


surface during the warmer portion | 


of sunny days and be absent, as 
a rule, at night. 

On overcast days, the obscuring 
of the sun prevents the surface 
from warming up to such an ex- 
tent as on clear days. This will 


tend to produce diminished ther- | 


mal turbulence near the surface 
during the day, but the same 
statement cannot be made with 
reference to conditions within the 
clouds, where saturation prevails. 
5. Thermal Convection Under 
Saturated Conditions 

When a parcel of air undergo- 
ing upward convection is cooled to 
a temperature equal to its dew 
point, the air becomes saturated 


and condensation of water vapor | 


ensues. The latent heat of conden- 
sation liberated by this process 
prevents the air from cooling as 
rapidly as in the unsaturated 
state. The rate at which the sat- 


urated air cools with height is thus | 


less than the adiabatic lapse rate, 
and may range from about 0.3 to 


about 0.99 of the latter, depend- | 


ing on existing temperature, pres- 
sure, and moisture conditions. The 
average is about 0.33° F. per 100 
feet. 





Maj. Armstrong 
Wins 1941 Award 


In recognition of his pioneering | 


studies on the physiological and 
psychological effects of flying at 
pee Teg id e 






Major H. G. Armstrong 


high altitudes and in high speed 
maneuvers, Major Harry G. Arm- 
strong has been awarded the John 
Jeffries Award for 1941. Major 
Armstrong is in charge of research 
at the school of aviation medicine, 
Randolph Field, Tex. 

The Jeffries Award is given an- 
nually by the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences “for out- 
standing contributions to the ad- 
vancement of aeronautics through 
medical research.” 


Author of “Principles and Prac- 
tice of Aviation Medicine,” which 
is considered the most complete 
and authoritative text yet pub- 
lished on this subject, Major Arm- 
strong is also the founder of the 
Aero Medical Research Laboratory 
of the Army Air Corps at Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, in 1984. He 
was director of this laboratory un- 
til his recent transfer to Randolph 
Field. 


(Editor's Note: The January, 
1940, AIR LINE PILOT printed 
an extensive review of Major 
Armstrong’s book. An apt phrase 
descriptive of the book is. “It is 
crammed with technical advice, 
much of which the pilot can ill af- 
ford to do without.’’) 
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7} CAR AMENDMENT 60-50 


jog aircraft (except scheduled air carrier aircraft) in flight carrying 


} in the aircraft by the pilot or a person designated by him, with no 
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Civil Air Regulations — Legislation 
Additions - Changes - Amendments. 














CAR AMENDMENT 60-36 


Hy ADOPTED NOVEMBER 21, 1941, 
i EFFECTIVE JANUARY 20, 1942. 
} Communication Contacts 
j Section 60.571 is amended by changing the word “Board” to 
} “Administrator.” 
1}CAR AMENDMENT 60-37, 60-38, 60-39; 60-40, 60-41 
4 ADOPTED NOVEMBER 21, 1941, 
EFFECTIVE JANUARY 20, 1942. 
The above amendments in the above order strike the following 
Appendixes: D, E, F, G, and H 
} CAR AMENDMENT 60-42 


ADOPTED NOVEMBER 21, 1941, 
EFFECTIVE JANUARY 20, 1942. 
This amendment changes the present title of Appendix I to Ap- 
} pendix D. 
}CAR AMENDMENT 60-43 
ADOPTED NOVEMBER 21, 1941, 
EFFECTIVE JANUARY 20, 1942. 
This amends the Table of Contents of Part 60, “Air Traffic Rules” 
ito conform with the previous amendments. 
CAR Amendments 60-44, 60-45, and 60-46 included in last col- 
umn. 
CAR AMENDMENT 60-47 
ADOPTED DECEMBER 2, 1941, 
EFFECTIVE DECEMBER 15, 1941. 
Contact Flight Above 3,500 Feet on Civil Airway 
This amends Section 60.471 to read as follows: 
““60.471—Contact Flight Above 3,500 Feet on Civil Airway. In 
addition to all contact flight rules, aircraft flying under contact con- 
} ditions at an altitude of more than 3,500 feet above the ground or 
} water and within the limits of a civil airway shall conform to the rules 
prescribed for flight under instrument conditions in the following 
respects: 
(1) Compliance with Section 60.53, Flight plan, when flights 
touch airway traffic control areas; 
(2) Maintenance of flight altitudes (Section 60.58); and 
(3) Maintenance of communication contacts (Section 60.571). 
(4) No change in an approved flight plan shall be made without 
the prior approval of the airway traffic control center concerned unless 
an emergency situation arises which requires immediate decision and 
action or unless weather conditions make it necessary for the pilot to 
effect such change in order to continue flight in accordance with con- 
tact flight rules; in either case the proper airway traffic control center 
shall be notified as soon as possible.” 
CAR AMENDMENT 60-48 
ADOPTED DECEMBER 10, 1941, 
EFFECTIVE DECEMBER 10, 1941, 
Identification Card 
This amendment provides for a new section which reads: 
**60.322—Pilot Identification Card. No pilot shall pilot civil air- 
} craft in flight after January 8, 1942 except scheduled air carrier air- 
} craft, unless he has in his possession, in addition to a currently effec- 
tive pilot certificate, an identification card, satisfactory to the Admin- 
istrator, containing his fingerprints, his picture, and his signature.” 
CAR AMENDMENT 60-49 
ADOPTED DECEMBER 10, 1941, 
EFFECTIVE DECEMBER 10, 1941. 
Landing and Take-off Rules 

This provides for another section to be added following Section 
60.3304. 

*60.3305—Pilot Clearance. No pilot of a civil aircraft, except 
| scheduled air carrier aircraft, shall take off from any landing area un- 
} less, immediately prior to take-off, he shall have (1) received clear- 
ance from a police officer or other public representative designated at 


rect a cael 


Dae alc 


wise 


at the time of clearance is granted, and (2) filed with such police 


type, color, and identification mark of the aircraft, the estimated time 
of departure, the point of next intended landing, the route to be fol- 


the estimated time of arrival, Provided, that if a pilot contemplates a 
series of take-offs and landings for instruction, practice, or flight- 
testing, one clearance only need be secured for such series and, in lieu 
of the statement described in (2) above, he may file a statement in- 
cluding the type, color, and identification mark of the aircraft and 
setting forth his intention to engage in landing and take-off instruc- 





NEW BOOKS 








and the approximate duration of such | 


A clearance shall be granted to any person who demon- | 


» sentative to whom application is made that he is the holder of a cur-| 
} rently effective pilot certificate and, after January 8, 1942, presents | 
} the identification card required by Section 60.322. No clearance issued | 
Sunder this section shall be deemed to authorize a violation of any | 
= regulation.” 


| ADOPTED DECEMBER 10, 1941, 

; EFFECTIVE DECEMBER 10, 1941, 

} Passenger Baggage Restrictions 

/ This provides for the addition of a new section as follows: 

i “60.349—Passenger Baggage Restrictions. A pilot shall not pilot 


passenger’s baggage or cargo unless every item of such baggage or 
cargo has been thoroughly searched by the pilot, or a person desig- 
uated by him, immediately prior to taking off for the flight and placed 


possession by any other person intervening between such search and 
the placing of the baggage or cargo in the aircraft. If such baggage 
or cargo includes a camera, such camera shall be placed in a closed 
compartment or space in the aircraft completely inaccessible to all 
passengers during the flight. Any pilot shall permit the search of his 
aircraft upon demand by any representative of the Army, Navy, Civil 
cco Noy ana Administration, Civil Aeronautics Board, or by civil 
police,” 
CAR AMENDMENT 66-0 

ADOPTED DECEMBER 9, 1941, 

EFFECTIVE JANUARY 15, 1942. 


Foreign Air Carrier Regulations 





‘tions, Namely, Part 66—“Foreign Air Carrier Regulations.” 


This amendment provides for a new Part in the Civil Air Regula- 











History 


In his introduction to Airways: 
the History of Commercial Avia- 
tion in the U. S., Henry Ladd 
Smith declares that while it took 
the railroads nearly three-quarters 
of a century to go through the 
stages of pioneering, merger, reg- 
ulation, and stabilization, the air 
lines reached the same develop- 
ment in about a decade. 

Airways is the story, of the 
“birdmen,” reckless youngsters 
who tore the wings from their 
frail craft during the first decade 
of aviation; of the first World 
War veterans who barnstormed 
and stunted at carnivals and coun- 
try fairs; of air mail pilots who 
blazed the first skyway trails in 
their DeHaviland “flaming coffins” 
of the private operators who 
were building a new industry; of 
the present-day air lines, who each 
year carry more and more people 
across the land. It is an account 
of daring feats in the air and bold 
deeds of finance and merger. 

In describing the conditions 
(when pilots were in danger of 
becoming mere aerial taxi-drivers) 
surrounding the forming of ALPA 
in 1933, Mr. Smith concludes by 
saying that “UNDOUBTEDLY 
THE AIR LINE PILOTS ASSO- 
CIATION HAS BEEN A POWER- 
FUL FORCE IN PROMOTING 
SAFETY.” 

Often the author, who is a lec- 
turer in journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, was able to get 
his data from the lips of the men 
who made the history about which 
he writes, and this nearness to his 
subject breathes life and vigor 
into the book, in striking contrast 
to the stories of most commercial 
ventures. Withal that it reads like 
a book of fiction, Airways is metic- 
ulously documented and authorita- 
tive. 

AIRWAYS is published by AI- 
fred A. Knopf, New York. (430 
pages, $3.50). 


Remuneration 


Air Mail Payment and the Gov- 
ernment, by F. A. Spencer, is a 
penetrating and authoritative an- 
alysis of the issues and problems 
encountered in determining the 
amounts of remuneration going to 
the air lines for carrying the 
mails. 

The book traces the relation of 
these payments to the develop- 
ment of this special class of postal 
service and to promotion of com- 
mercial air transportation from 
the first air mail service in 1918 
to the present. 


It is the only book to contain a 
complete analysis of all the de- 
cisions of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board (and its predecessor, Civil 
Aeronautics Authority) dealing 
with the adjustment of air mail 
compensation from its inception 
to the date the book went to press, 
and all the decisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission deal- 
ing with air carriers from 1935 
to 1939. 


The Brookings Institution, 


Jackson Place, Washington, D. 
is the publisher. 


722 
C., 





Aero Surveying 


Strictly up to date, this new text 
covers the field of standard map- 
ping and exploration mapping in 
a logical, clear manner. It deals 
with aerial photographs, standard 
laboratory practice and the vari- 
ous methods of utilizing aerial 
photographs for making standard 
and exploratory maps, mosaics, 
and engineering surveys. 


AEROPHOTOGRAPHY AND 
AEROSURVEYING, by James W. 
Bagley, Lieut. Col. U. S. Army, 
Retired.; McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York, N. Y.; 324 pp.; $3.50. 














ARE YOU WEARING AN 
ALPA EMBLEM! — AVAIL- 
ABLE AT HEADQUARTERS 
AT 50c EACH. 














WHAT?’S IN A NAME 

A Zany writer—a screwy idea—and a few pilots’ names. Beat 
well before heating. Throw your brain out the window—and what do 
you have? A story, of course!!! 

The KING was eating. Every KNIGHT he ordered WALDORF 
salad, a PECK of POEtatoes, a pork SHANK, and a CANN of BEER. 
SAVORY food and having a LITTLE PICKUP delighted him. He said 
it MEAD his ARMSTRONG, though it always gave him a PAYNE. 

“I’m DUNN,” said the KING, pushing back his chair. “Now I’m 
GOING out and raise CAIN. WONSEY came along? C’mon! D’you 
say RUBY is GOING to be there? When JASTER? Maybe I CANN 
WALKER HOLM. Thanks a LOTT for HINTON that she’s GOING.” 

Knock, knock, bang, crash!/?%? 

“What’s that NOYES,” cried the KING. “Who KNOX?” 

“This is the landlord . . . the RENTZ due.” 

“Great SCOTT, LEDBETTER get out of here,” cried the KING, 
as he grabbed his COTE, hastily slipped his STETSON over his BALL 
spot, steadied the WAHL, and rushed out into the KNIGHT. “You 
can’t WYNNE,” he muttered. 

ok 


* * 


“l?’M REGUSTED” 





It isn’t very often that the ever-searching eye of the camera re- 
cords the likeness of a baby seal in its native haunts. Well, here’s such 
a likeness, sent in by Skipper B. B. (Buckshot) Lien, who operates 
for Pan American north of the Arctic Circle over the great endless 


spaces of Alaska. You may remember that Buckshot furnished the 
unusual picture which appeared in the last issue entitled, “The Sour- 
doughs’ Last Convention.” Of the above picture, Buckshot has the 
following to say: “You might want to know the expression on a 
dispatcher’s face after a pilot has rejected his clearance in this neck 
of the world, and this is the nearest I have found.” Aptly spoken, 
my friend, very aptly spoken! 

* 


* 
TEMPTATION 

A good citizen walking down the street was suddenly approached 
by a man who appeared to be in dire straits. He had a very pathetic 
story to tell that went something like this: 

“TI don’t ordinarily ask people for money, but I’m out of a job 
and the landlord is about to evict my family into the street. The house 
is cold and I have no fuel. My wife is sick. My six kids are cold and 
hungry and there’s nothing to eat.” 

The good citizen was so touched that he reached down in his 
pocket and gave the stranger a $5 bill. 

The stranger thanked him profusely and scurried down the street. 

The next day the good citizen was walking down the same street 
when the same man stopped him again and started reeling off the same 
tear-jerking hard luck story. 

The good citizen stopped him abruptly and said bluntly, “Don’t 
you remember me? I’m the man who gave you the $5 bill yesterday. 
I suppose your family is still cold and hungry!” 

The stranger replied, “That’s right. You did give me $5 yester- 
day, and I am deeply grateful. This is what happened: I went home, 
walked in the cold house where my wife lay sick in bed with the kids 
standing around, hungry and cold, and I held up the $5 bill and said, 
‘Look what I’ve got,’ and they looked so happy and contented and 
they had such wonderful expressions of anticipation and relief on their 
faces that I just couldn’t resist the temptation of spending the $5 to 
have their picture taken.” 

* * * 
HEARING IS BELIEVING 
Isn’t It Just Too Wonderful 

P. Joey Goebbels, Hitler’s supercharged (It wouldn’t be gentle- 
manly to say with what) propaganda minister, was heard several days 
ago over a Berlin radio station to remark, ‘There are hours in the his- 
tory of our nation when the German people must show if it has the 
moral courage to become the leader of all nations, and the hour has 
—, when the German people must show it is willing to assume this 
role. 

Tish, Tish. Do we hear the Bronx cheer? 

* *” * 


AN ULTRA PESSIMIST 

An air liner was leisurely winging its way from Chicago to New 
York. On board were two gentlemen passengers seated side by side. 
Finally Passenger No. 1 looked over at Passenger No. 2 and said, 
“What time is it?” 

Passenger No. 2 answered bluntly, “I positively and unalterably 
refuse to tell you the time.” 

Passenger No. 1 was surprised and inquired “Why?” 

“Well,” said Passenger No. 2, “It’s like this. If I tell you the 
time that will just lead.to more conversation and finally we will be- 
come acquainted and before we get to New York we will be quite well 
acquainted. By that time I will, no doubt, feel obligated to be nice to 
you and will probably invite you out to the house for dinner and you 
will meet my ener. She is very easy on the eyes and you and she 
will become friendly—in fact, very friendly—and finally you will de- 
cide to get married. No, by G — —, I will not tell you the time. And 
besides, who the devil wants a son-in-law that hasn’t even got a 
watch!” 

* *x oe 


A STORY ABOUT RUBBER 


Recently in a metropolitan newspaper the following ad appeared. 
“A Bargain.—Five new whitewall tires, $450. And oh, Se abanes for- 











got. There is also a slightly used Lincoln thrown in.” 
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“Air Safety Is Teamwork’’— Patterson 








1941 SETS NEW 
REVENUE TOP 


(Continued from Page 1) 





mail fields, and other direct costs, 
there remains a profit of $453,- 
842. 


House Committee Seeks 
Lowering of Carrier Rates 


Air Carriers Must 
‘Preserve Records 


| 

| Under a regulation of the Civil 
| Aeronautics Board, which will be- 
|come effective March 1, 1942, air 
|carriers must preserve, for desig- 
| nated periods of time, all records, 
| accounts and memoranda as listed 
| by the Board. 


Present trends in air mail use | 


indicate that the profit in the pres- 
ent fiscal year will exceed by a 
substantial margin that of 1941, 
and the consideration the Board is 
giving in a number of instances to 
lowering the air mail rates of 
some carriers will make the Post 
Office Department’s profit margin 
even greater. 

Strong denials were registered 
by the industry to refute the 
charge that domestic air mail 
rates were too high and that the 
rates involve a $4,000,000 ‘“‘sub- 
sidy.” This followed a House Ap- 
propriation Committee’s 
that the CAB make a close study 
of air mail rates “looking toward 
reduction at the earliest practic- 
able date.” 

In protesting the possible lower- 
ing of rates to air line carriers, 
industry officials claimed that the 
CAB should consider raising the 


rate of many air lines to help off- | 


set the greatly increased opera- 
tions costs due to the war. 

It remains to be seen what ef- 
fect the House Committee’s report 
will have on CAB, which recently 
handed down a decision granting 
an increase in rates to Delta Air 
Lines. 


Mail Will Continue to 
Have Priority of Service 
Pound-miles of service in 1941 
rose to 22,293,422,160, an _ in- 
crease of 12% over 1940. Miles 
flown were 74,297,154 compared 
with 59,177,525 in 1940. Route 
miles of domestic service were 
43,411 compared with 37,943 in 
1940, an increase of 14%. 
Present indications are that the 
Post Office Department intends to 
stand by its policy of giving pri- 
ority to mail over other classes of 
traffic. In specific emergencies, 
certain shipments of goods might 


report | 


| In all, 215 types of records are 
| classified by the CAB. The air 
|lines may photograph certain of 
|the records and keep the film in 
| lieu of the original documents. 
| After the specified time has elaps- 
|ed, the records may be destroyed. 


| Records of interest to pilots are 
las follows: 


Individual trip records: Records 
and reports concerning weather, 
flight plan and related matters for 
each individual trip flown, 3 years. 
Reports made by pilots while en 
| route, 3 years. 


Airplane accidents: 6 years. Re- 
ports of accidents by pilots, stew- 
ardesses or others, 6 years. Re- 
ports of damage to equipment by 
accident, 6 years. 

Records of hours of service of 
flight personnel: Flight officers, 3 
years. 








take precedence over mail, but no 
| policy of such a nature would be 
established. As pointed out by 
Post Office officials, such a priv- 
ilege would no doubt be abused. 
So, “getting the mail through” 
will still be the policy, as far as 
the Post Office is concerned. 


Eastern Air Lines Shows 
Growth in All Branches 


A picture of healthy growth in 
the industry is presented by the 
end-of-the-year figures concerning 
Eastern Air Lines. 
482,000 passengers carried repre- 
sented an increase of 39% over 
the preceding year; mail carried 
increased 26%, 
pounds rose 32%. 

A 17% increase in personnel of 
all classes, from 1,946 employees 
to 2,280, caused a 21% increase 
in the payroll, from $3,916,968 to 
$4,731,652. 





In 1941, the| 


and air express | 


ae 


—United Air Lines Photo 

You can say that again, Mr. Air Line President! It’s teamwork that does the trick. The recipient of | the 
the National Safety Council’s 1941 aviation safety award went to United Air Lines for the company’s yyge the modernizing of their air- 
remarkable record of having flown more than 300,000,000 passenger miles during the past year without a/| 
fatal accident. W. A. Patterson, president of United, is shown (left) as he proudly accepted the award from 
Colonel John Stilwell, council president at the Safety Council’s dinner Feb. 16 at the Stevens Hotel, Chi- 


Participating in the ceremony on behalf of United’s 3,500 employees were (rear, from left) Cap- 


tain James Templeton, pilot; Stewardess Roberta Schilbach, and Orian Kline, mechanic. 


United Wins 
Safety Award 


A prediction of “tremendous 
post-war expansion of commercial 
air transportation that will dwarf 
the results we have achieved to 
date’”’ was voiced by W. A. Pat- 
terson, president of United Air 
Lines, as his company received the 
National Safety Council’s 
aviation safety award for Group 
A air lines at a council dinner Feb. 
16 at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Colonel John Stilwell, president 


of the council, made the award to} 


United for its achievement in fly- 


ing more than 300,000,000 passen- | 
ger miles without a fatal accident. | 


Under the council’s classification, | “safety is a matter of teamwork— | 


Group A air lines include those 
which have flown 100,000,000 pas- 
senger miles or more in the pre- 
ceding year. 
Thirteen Other Lines 
Receive Awards 

Colonel Stilwell presented 
awards to Braniff Airways for 
Group B air lines, flying from 10,- 
000,000 to 100,000,000 passen- 
ger miles, and to Mid-Continent 
Airlines for Group C lines flying 
less than 10,000,000 passenger 
miles. Eleven other air lines were 
awarded certificates of safe opera- 
tion for 1941. They were Canad- 
ian Colonial Airways, Inc.; Cata- 
lina Air Transport; Chicago & 
Southern Air Lines; Continental 
Air Lines, Inc.; Delta Air Corp.; 
Inland Air Lines, Inc.; Hawaiian 


Airlines, Ltd.; National Airlines, 
Inc.; Northeast Airlines, Inc.; 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, 
| Inc., and Western Air Lines, Inc. 
Mr. Patterson, in acknowledg- 
ing the award, declared‘that “to- 
day the air lines are devoting first 
| attention to their job of accelerat- 
ing the war program. With speed 
| of such vital importance, the sav- 
|ing of time ‘which the 19 air lines 
in this country are accomplishing 
every 24 hours represents a vital 
| contribution to the acceleration of 
|our country’s war efforts. 
| Post-War Expansion Will 
| “Dwarf” Present Results 
“When the war is over, com- 
| mercial aviation will displace mili- 


CAB Urges New 
Runway Markings 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
urged that all airport managers 
and State Aviation Commissions 
see to it that runways of airports 
under their jurisdiction are num- 
bered at the earliest possible time 
in accordance with the revised sys- 
tem recommended a number of 
months ago. 

Under the new system, the run- 
way ends are numbered by utiliz- 
ing the reciprocal of their mag- 
netic bearings in preference to 
the old practice of numbering the 


Separate Air Force 


Plan Still Opposed 


While separate air force legis- 
lation is still a live issue on Capi- 
tol Hill, it is encountering con- 
siderable opposition. The principal 
reason is that it appears to be a 
foregone conclusion that while the 
majority of the legislators favor a 
|separate air force which will in- 
clude all of the present air 


time because of the disorganiza- 
jtion and confusion that would be 
a result of the plan while exten- 














branches, both Army and Navy, | 
they are against the idea at this! 


runways nearest to “north” as “1’’| sive reorganization was being ef- 
and all succeeding landing strip| fected to blend all of the air serv- 
ends numbered consecutively in a| ices into one command. 
counter-clockwise direction around |. . : 

the field. | Vinson Still Adamant 


The Board points out that run-| Leading proponent of this view 
ways of military fields and various} was Chairman May of the House 
civilian airports were promptly re- | Military Affairs 
numbered in accordance with the | recently said, “I have so far taken 


but that the numbering of many | time for reorganization.” His fur- 


Committee who} 


new magnetic numbering method, | the attitude that this is not the} 


1941 | 


fields is not yet up to date, and 
that the resulting lack of uniform- 
ity is not conducive to air safety. 





_ | Method Recommended by ALPA 


The magnetic bearing method of 
| marking runways has long been 
recommended by the air line pilots. 
| At their 1940 convention, a reso- 


rseen was passed explaining and | 


urging the adoption of this meth- 


| 


|od of runway marking. This reso- | 


| lution was transmitted to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration 
consideration. 

| (Editor’s note: Air line pilots 
jean further this program by con- 
|tacting the airport managers at 
various fields they use and 





| ports by adopting the new mag- 
netic bearing runway marking 
method.) 








tary flying in the public spotlight, 
|and we know there will be a tre- 
|mendous post-war expansion of 
commercial air transportation that 
will dwarf the results we have 
achieved to date after two decades 
| of development. It is for that tre- 


| paring over the past several years. 
|Our .thinking and planning, our 


| training and our engineering have | 


taken into full consideration the 
| fact that such tremendous acceler- 
| ation is just around the corner. 
“That is why safety has been 
the primary consideration of this 
industry. Our engineers and tech- 
nicians have concentrated with 
ever increasing results on the ob- 
jective of making air transport 
|the safest way of going places.” 
“Safety a Matter of Teamwork” 
Mr. Patterson commented that 


not individual accomplishment. It 
is the teamwork of people work- 
ing together in one company. It is 
the teamwork that we find among 


for | 


| mendous growth of tomorrow that | 
| the air line industry has been pre- | 


|ther opposition was 
|when he remarked that 
jadvisable ‘to 
| time. 


expressed 
it is in- 
reorganize at this 


Chairman Vinson of the Naval! 


Affairs Committee came out flatly 
|against the idea stating that he 
was unalterably opposed to any 
measure creating a separate air 
|force. “The air force is a compo- 
nent part of the Army and Navy,” 
|he went on to say. 


was on the board which heard the 
|}case of General William Mitchell. 


| 
Chance to Succeed Were 


U. S. at Peace 


Regardless of the opinions ex- 
pressed by these leading states- 
|men, it is generally assumed in 
Washington that were the country 
| at peace and had it learned its cur- 


a separate air 


|ing favorable consideration. 


Congressman Beiter of New 
| York is sponsoring the separate 
air force legislation in the House, 
and Senator McCarran is the au- 
|thor of the Senate version of the 
| bill. 








ithe air lines themselves, working 
|together, exchanging information 
|of value, adopting uniform prac- 
| tices and techniques. It is the 
| teamwork of everybody in the en- 
| tire aviation industry, who have 
| worked unceasingly toward the 
|common goal of outstanding safe- 
| ty in every phase of aviation. 

| “I believe every air line in the 
| United States deserves much 
| credit for the high degree of effi- 
ciency and safety which has been 
|achieved in our air transport in- 
|dustry. The combined efforts of 
| every company have produced this 
| outstanding efficiency.” 





This attitude is not surprising | 
in view of the fact that Vinson § 





rent lessons about aerial warfare, 
force bill would 7 
have an excellent chance of receiv- 7 





AND NOW COMES MARCH 15th! 


sia 





Don’t forget your income tax. This year it’s doubly important, 
because Uncle Sam has work to do. In previous years income tax was 
just income tax—just another headache. But this year it’s different— 
it’s an investment in victory! Surrounded by all the implements of the 
occasion, Captain Ernie Gann, American Airlines, sets a good example, 
although he seems to be slightly confused as to the outcome. But cer- 
tainly he can’t be criticized for not trying. Note the expression! 
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